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Chats With the Editor 
Trying to Talk to Judy 


I dialed a telephone number and 
waited expectantly. I wanted to talk to 
Judy Alexander about next week’s Sab- 
bath school program, and hoped she was 
at home. 

I heard the receiver raised at the other 
end, and a voice said, “Hello.” 

And that is all it said. “Hello.” What's 
wrong about that? Plenty! 

Who was talking? 

I could tell that the voice was feminine, 
so certainly it wasn’t Judy’s little brother 
Bob who had answered, neither was it 
Mr. Alexander. 

But it could be Judy’s sister, Alice, only 
a year younger than Judy. It could be 
Judy’s mother. It could be a cousin or a 
visitor—or a wrong number. Then again, 
it could even be Judy. 

So what do I say? Should I ask, “May 
I speak to your sister?” That would be 
fine if I were talking to Alice. But suppose 
I was talking to Judy—or to her mother? 

Perhaps you think I should say, “May 
I speak to Judy?” Sounds easy. But there 
are some daughters I know who have the 
same name as their mothers. 

Or should IJ say, “Is that Judy speaking?” 
That sounds good, too, and I’ve tried it 
sometimes. It’s not bad if I’m really talking 
to Judy or Alice. But if it happens to be 
Judy’s sister Jane who answered, she is 
not going to be happy. She has just turned 
fifteen and doesn’t appreciate being con- 
fused with Judy, age thirteen. 

All these problems race through my mind 
while I try desperately to figure out a way 
to be sure I talk to Judy. Meanwhile, I try 
to decide whose voice would say Hello the 
way this one did. It’s a very short word, 
and I don’t have much to go on. This 
voice doesn’t sound exactly the way Judy’s 
usually does. 
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But I can’t spend all night deciding. I’ve 
got to say something quick. I take a deep 
breath, shut my eyes, and ask, “Is this Mrs. 
Alexander?” Gritting my teeth, I hope for 
the best. 

“No, this is Judy,” the voice explains. 
“Just a minute and I'll get mother.” 

“No, no, no. Don’t!” I shout into the 
telephone. “You’re the one I want to talk 
to.” But it’s too late. Judy is gone. And 
mother, most likely, is down in the base- 
ment washing the clothes. She learns tha 
she’s wanted on the telephone. She Look 
around frantically for something to dry 
her hands on, dries them, and trudges up 
the stairs. And when she reaches the tele- 
phone, she hears me say, “Sorry, but it’s 
Judy I wanted to talk to.” 

One or two juniors I know answer by 
giving their name, such as: “Hello, this is 
Elaine Jackson speaking.” What a pleasure 
it is to telephone their homes! How I wish 
all juniors would answer the same way: 
“Hello, Richard Fields speaking.” ‘Hello, 
Nancy Black speaking.” 

If you are baby-sitting, it is all the more 
important that you don’t say just Hello. 
Nor should you give just your name. For 
instance, if you are baby-sitting Stanley 
Warren, someone telephoning the house to 
speak to Mrs. Warren is going to be con- 
fused if she hears a voice say, “Marilyn 
Macey speaking.” 

When you are baby-sitting, answer the 
telephone the way secretaries in business 
houses do. If you were to call me at my 
office, my secretary would probably answer, 
and you would hear her say, “Junior Guide 
office, Juanita Byrd speaking.” So when 
you are baby-sitting Stanley, answer the 
telephone with, “Hello, this is the Warrens’. 
Marilyn Macey speaking.” 

People will appreciate your answering 
this way. They’ll think more of you. They 
will even think more of your religion, be- 
cause you'll show you are the kind of 
Christian that is courteous and puts other 
people at their ease. a 

“Hello, this is Elder Maxwell speaking 

. and saying, Good-by for now.” 


Your friend, 


VMheutene Waxwrel? 








The Voice in the Garden 





By IRIS DAHLBERG 


Wits the minister asked who in all the 
big tent were willing to “go all the 
way” and keep the Sabbath, Martha stood 
up—alone. Her mother and father refused 
to stand with her. It was strange and fright- 
ening, Martha thought, to see them still 
sitting, looking awkwardly at the sawdust 
floor. Until now, they had always helped 
her in every good thing she had tried to do. 
Surely they would help her keep the Sab- 
bath. 

A week went by. Now it was Sabbath 
morning—the first Sabbath since Martha 
had made her decision. 

Carefully she dressed in her best clothes 
and went down to the kitchen in the old 
farmhouse. Dad and mother were eating 
silently, looking a little strained. Martha 


noticed with a wave of disappointment 
that they were both wearing their old 
clothes, the same as on any other day. 

“Are you going to take me to church, 
Mom?” she asked anxiously. 

“We'll see,” mother replied vaguely. 
Martha searched her face and waited. But 
Mrs. Brown said no more. 

She knows it’s right—she knows it’s 
right—she said so to dad last week, Martha 
said to herself, but still mother did not of- 
fer to take her to Sabbath school. 

After clearing off the table Martha got 
her Bible and sat on the front porch. The 
Brown farm was a long way from town, a 
long way from the Adventist church, a long 
way from everything. There were no street- 
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Mrs. Brown was working when she heard, “Irma! Irma Brown!” She hoped it was Martha calling, 
for then it wouldn’t be important. Trouble was, today was Sabbath, and the voice wasn’t Martha’s. 
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Years after she thought they were forgotten, 


they came back to plague her! 


Two Dollars and Twelve Cents! 


By FLORENCE LYBERG CARLSON 


|S JUST a few minutes father would call 
the family together for Sabbath evening 
worship. Betty always knew it wasn’t long 
till worship when she saw dad sit down in 
the easy chair and begin thumbing through 
the Bible. 

Would there be any difference after 
worship? she wondered. Would it be easier 
then to get rid of these thoughts that were 
troubling her? Was there some way she 
could drown this still small voice that had 
been making her so uncomfortable the 
past couple of hours? 

As the sun slipped behind the hill back 
of the town father called mother and the 
six children together. Betty tried to appear 
interested in worship, she tried to listen 
to what father was reading. But it was hard. 
No one knew that something was bothering 
her, so she didn’t dare let on that anything 
was wrong. But even when father was read- 
ing the verses in Isaiah, all Betty could 
think of was the terrible thing she had done 
two years before. She had thought it was all 
forgotten. But this afternoon she had seen 
a picture that brought the whole experi- 
ence back to her mind. 

She tried to remember what it was about 
the picture that had affected her so much. 
It was only a picture of a setting sun. There 
was a story beside it called “Time Is So 
Short.” The first couple of paragraphs had 
reminded Betty of the days she had tried 
to forget. 

Perhaps if she thought hard enough about 
something else, she could erase the mem- 
ory again. How could she ever, ever tell 
anyone about the terrible things she had 


done? And yet, if she didn’t make these 
things right, could she ever go to heaven? 
Why, oh, why had she yielded to tempta- 
tion! If only she could live those days over 
again, she would never, no never, give in to 
Satan’s whisperings. 

It had all happened two years ago. Betty 
and Carole had been bosom pals. They were 
together every day at school, of course, 
but even that wasn’t enough. Though Car- 
ole was not an Adventist as Betty was, they 
still seemed to find many reasons for being 
together. 

Every week Betty walked the half mile 
into town for her piano lesson. It was a 
lonesome walk by herself, and often she 
would talk Carole into going with her. 
Carole would wait in Mrs. Dunbar’s cozy 
basement recreation room until the lesson 
was finished, and then the two girls would 
walk home together. 

Once in a while they did some window- 
shopping on the way back, and occasion- 
ally there was a dime or maybe a quarter 
to spend. Of course, it was much more fun 
actually buying something than merely 
looking. 

One day Carole motioned to Betty as 
they were browsing around in the dime 
store. “Isn’t this ring gorgeous?” she whis- 
pered. She slipped it on her finger, tilting 
it so the lights made the ring sparkle. Betty 
agreed that it was, even though she herself 
didn’t wear rings. 

Later on when the girls left the store to 
return home, Carole pulled her hand from 
her pocket. In it was the ring she had 
shown Betty in the store. 
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“I didn’t know you bought that ring; I 
only thought you were looking at it,” 
Betty said. 

“| didn’t buy it, silly; I didn’t have any 
money with me today. But it was so pretty 
I had to have it. So I left it on my finger 
and walked out of the store when the clerk 
wasn't paying any attention to me.” 

Betty thought it over on the way home. 
Even though the ring cost only ten cents, 
taking it was still stealing, and stealing 
was wrong. Yet it looked so simple, even 
@ur"s the way Carole did it. Do you 

uppose she, Betty, could take something 
as easily as that? 

From then on the music lesson was only 
one of the reasons why Betty and Carole 
went to town on Tuesday afternoons. They 
wanted to see if they could “get away” with 
another ring or two. It was easier trying to 
take something small, and it was fun seeing 


oh 
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how many rings they could add to their 
collection. 

Then one day Betty stole two hankies. 
No one knew when she walked out of the 
store that she had them. Yes, she was just 
as good at stealing as Carole was! 

That was all—just little things from 
the dime store, until one day when the girls 
needed a little money: to buy some dresses 
they had seen. All this happened a long time 
ago, when dresses weren't so expensive as 
they are now, and these two pretty pink 
ones were priced at only $1.00 each. My, 
how Carole and Betty wanted those dresses! 
Wouldn’t it be fun to dress alike just for 
once! 

The next week after the music lesson, 
they stopped to look at their favorite 
dresses again. Would they still be there, 
both of them, or would someone else have 
gotten one of them by now? To page 16 
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“Doesn’t that look pretty!” 
Carole said, showing Betty 
the ring she hadn’t bought. 





CHAPTER 4 


Ayesha, Beloved of God 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 


YESHA was thinking so hard about 

Layna and the little Malay Testament 
her friend had given her that she didn’t 
realize where she was until she heard some- 
one call her name. 

She looked up and saw that she was in 
front of the little shop where she had bought 
the black book with the cross on the cover. 
The shopkeeper was calling to her. 

“Come in, Missie. I have another book 
for you.” 

Ayesha entered the merchant's stall and 
waited while he brought the book from the 
back of the shop. It was a larger book than 
the one she had gotten before, but was quite 
thin. It had no cross on the cover. She 
opened it. 

“Why. I never saw a book like this be- 
fore,” she said, looking in amazement at 
the curious lines and round dots on the 
pages. There were words. too, but not many. 
“What language is this?” 

The shopkeeper laughed. “This is a sing- 
ing book.” 

“A singinz book?” Ayesha looked at 
him in wonder. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that the book sings. 
The strange symbols you see on those lines 
tell how to sing the words and if you will 
look at the words you will see that they 
are Malay words.” 

“How much?” Ayesha asked. 

After some bargaining Ayesha bought 
the singing book for a few cents and hid it 
in the folds of her scarf along with the 
Testament until she came to her own door. 

Grandfather and the uncles were still 
in the shop so she took the books to her room. 
She opened the singing book and glanced 
at some of the words. They seemed to make 
a poem. 
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“Alas! and did my Saviour bleed 
And did my Sovereign die? 
Would He devote that sacred head 

For such a worm as 1? 


At the cross, at the cross, 
Where I first saw the light 
And the burden of my heart rolled 
away. 
It was there by faith 
I received my sight, 
And now I am happy all the day.” 


This must be a Christian book, Ayesha rea- 
soned. It talks about the cross too. 

She hid both the books under the 
clothes in her chest. Now she would be able 
to read the story of Tuhan Isa and find out 
why He had to die on the cross. 

That evening while the family sat on 
the mats in the big room, Ayesha remem- 
bered the singing book. She had a sudden 
wish to run and bring it and show it to her 
grandfather and ask him about it. Then she 
looked at Uncle Ali and Uncle Hassim. 
They would know that it was a Christian 
book and would be angry. Instead she 
brought her new scarf and showed it to 
grandfather and was pleased when she saw 
his face light up in approval. 

The next day she took the songbook to 
school. When she thrust it into he 
friend’s hand, Layna looked up in - 
prise. 

“How come you have a Christian song- 
book too? For a Moslem girl you surely do 
admire Christian books.” 

“I didn’t know what it was,” Ayesha 
laughed. “I bought it at the same place as 
the other Book.” 

Ayesha leafed through the songbook un- 








til she found the poem she had been look- 
ing at the night before. She showed it to 
Layna. 

Layna took the book and began to sing 
the Malay words to a lovely melody. Ayesha 
stood with clasped hands. She had never 
heard anything so gentle and sweet. 

Layna finished the song and took Aye- 
sha’s hand. “I will teach you. Come, try to 
sing with me.” 

“No, no.” Ayesha drew back. “I couldn’t 
do that. Your heart is soft and tender like 

fresh flower, but mine is hard with anger 
nd hate. I couldn’t sing.” 

“Poor heart,’ Layna said and the tears 
glistened in her eyes. “I must teach you 
how to sing, but first I must teach you how 
to forgive.” 

Layna handed the songbook back to Aye- 
sha, but she refused to take it. “No, you had 
better keep it for me. I will bring your 
Testament back as soon as I have read in it 


a little. You see, my uncles know that I 
bought the English Book. They may look 
in my room while I am away and find it. 
Then they would be angry.” 

“I wish I could go to Singapore to learn 
English,” Layna said. “And I wish you could 
go with me.” 

“Is there a place in Singapore to learn 
English?” Ayesha asked. 

“There are many English schools in 
Singapore,” Layna said. “But there is one 
Christian school I would like to join.” 

Ayesha laughed. “There would be no 
chance of my ever attending a Christian 
school. I think my grandfather and my 
uncles would rather see me dead.” 

I don’t think that is true,” Layna said. 
“I think your grandfather loves you very 
much, but of course God loves you more 
than anyone else.” 

“How do you know that?” Ayesha asked. 

There was no time to answer, for the 














Ayesha jumped up. 
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“Is Tuhan Isa still alive? Is he in this house?”’ she exclaimed. “Can | see him?” 
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bell rang and the girls did not get to talk 
any more that day. 

As the weeks passed, Ayesha learned 
her lessons well and made many friends, but 
Layna was the best friend of all, and when 
the two girls talked together Ayesha always 
asked the Christian girl many questions. 

Two or three times Ayesha walked home 
with Layna, but she never went into Layna’s 
house. This was partly because she was 
sure her grandfather would not like to 
have her visit in a Christian home and 
partly because she was shy and a little 
afraid to meet Layna’s father. 

Finally there came a day when Layna 
insisted that Ayesha must come to her house 
and talk with her father. 

“My father is a kind man,” she told 
Ayesha, “and he knows a lot more than I do 
about the questions you are always asking 
me. I want you to come tomorrow after- 
noon, because he will be home.” 

“What is your father’s business?” Aye- 
sha asked. 

“He is a road inspector for the govern- 
ment.” Layna spoke with some pride. “He 
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has worked for the government for many 
years, since before I was born.” 

“How come he has tomorrow off?” 

“He is always home on Sabbath.” 

“Sabbath?” Ayesha said the word over 
several times, but she said it in the Malay 
language, Hari-Sabtu. “I thought all Chris- 
tians worshiped on Sunday.” 

“Sabbath is the seventh day of the week. 
In English it is called Saturday, but in our 
language you know we call it Hari- 
Sabtu and that means ‘rest day.’” 

“I know it does,” Ayesha laughed. “I’ve 
always wondered why it was called ‘rest day’ 
when no one ever rested on it.” 

“Well, we worship on that day,” Layna 
said. “And it is tomorrow, and my father 
will be home and I want you to come.” .) 

“I will come tomorrow,” she promised. 
“But you must never let my uncles find 
out that I have visited at your house.” 

The following afternoon when Ayesha 
went to Layna’s house she was dressed in 
her finest sarong and her yellow silk jacket. 
She wore the new silk scarf around her neck. 


To page 18 





The Bear Who Was a Thief 


‘a 2 By GAR BAYBROOK 
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Gimpy was so angry when he saw what Blackie had 
stolen that he chased him all the way up the tree. 








wes almost missed seeing the fun! 
He and Sherry were asleep in their 
tent, for it was barely daylight. 

“Come quick! See the bear fight,” daddy 
called, putting his head in the tent flap, 
then running off toward the commotion 
without waiting to see if Wayne and Sherry 
were awake. 

The two sleepyheads piled out in a hurry 
and ran barefoot over the pine needles. They 
were awake now and did not want to miss 
the fight. 

Blackie, a young black bear, had entered 
the Madison Junction campgrounds early in 
the afternoon of the day before. He did not 
know that Gimpy, a big lame bear, con- 
sidered the camp his property. 

During the night Blackie ripped open 
two tents because the owners foolishly had 
food in them. (Never keep food in your 
tent in bear country.) 

About dawn he found some choice fish 
heads in a garbage can and began to eat 
them. Gimpy decided that the thieving bear 
had gone too far! He let out a roar that shook 
the ground and charged. Blackie took one 
look and started up a pine tree. Gimpy had 
a lame paw, but he climbed after Blackie 
like a high-speed rocket going into orbit. 

Poor Blackie climbed far out on a limb 
till it bent and threatened to break. Wise 
old Gimpy knew they would both get a 
nasty tumble if he followed. So he sat on a 
high branch next to the main trunk and said 
a lot of mean things about thieving bears. 

Now and then, Gimpy would bite off a 
branch, two inches thick, just to show how 

To page 14 
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IF | WERE THE WIND 


First Poetry Award 


By CAROL CHUNG, Age 13 
Los Angeles, California 


If | were the wind you know what I'd do? 

I'd puff and I'd blow the whole year through. 

I'd send the leaves scurrying out of my path, 

And I'd blow away papers for English and 
math. 

I'd blow till the boys turned their coat col- 
lars up, 

And the girls put a box by the stove for their 
pup. 

I'd make the old windmill turn swiftly around, 

And blow smells of dinner to the nose of a 
hound. 

If | were the wind here's what I'd do, 

I'd puff and I'd blow the whole year through. 


OUT THE WINDOW 


True-Story Award 


By DAVID S. ANDREWS, Age 13 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


It is July, 1947. A mother has put her 
twin sons to bed for a nap. While she is 
washing dishes, she hears one of the boys 
crying loudly and looks to see what he’s 
crying about. 

A twin is missing! The window has been 
pushed open and below, on the concrete, 
her little boy is lying badly injured. 

He is rushed to the hospital, and after 
many treatments that last for weeks, he gets 
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well. The backsliding parents realize God 
has saved the life of their little boy and ® 
rebaptized. 

Now it is May, 1959. Both twin boys are 
attending school, and the one that fell out 
the window plans to attend Washington 
Missionary College to become a minister. 
The other plans to be a teacher. 

This is a true story. I know, because I am 
that boy who fell. 





WE PRAYED FOR TROUBLES 


First True-Story Award 
By JIMMY CHASE, Age 12 
Adelphi, Maryland 


The temperature was about seventy de- 
grees that autumn day. I had just stepped 
off the church school bus and was eager to 
go hiking in the woods near our home. As 
the bus pulled away I was disappointed that 
Troubles was not there to meet me. You see, 
Troubles is our pet dog. 

“Where’s Troubles?” I asked mother as I 
stepped into the kitchen. 

“I haven’t seen him since about two-thirty 
when your brother fed him,” she replied. 

When dad came home that evening there 
was still no sign of Troubles. We began to 
worry! It had been several hours since he 
had been seen. At the supper table we men- 
tioned his name in our prayer. 

After supper we resumed our search, go- 
ing up and down the road with a prayer i 
our hearts, but still no Troubles! We wer 
relieved, however, in knowing that he 
hadn’t scampered under the wheels of an 
automobile while chasing a rabbit. Even a 
walk through the woods brought no sign of 
him. Suddenly, my ears picked up a slight 
sound. As I stepped back, my feet slipped 
into soft mud almost up to my ankles. I 
climbed out, and went home only to be 





advised to go to bed. I said my prayer and 
reluctantly climbed beneath the covers. 

Meanwhile, dad had gotten into the car 
and decided to search near the ball park and 
shopping center about a mile away. Some- 
one told us he had seen a black dog follow- 
ing a girl on a bicycle headed that direction. 

“Hello, sir. Have you seen a middle-sized 
black dog with a white spot on his chest?” 
dad asked the clerk of a drugstore. 

“No, sir, sorry!” the man replied—and so 
it went for the next several inquiries. One 
ittle girl had seen our dog earlier in the 

vening, or a dog similar to the descrip- 
tion, she thought. 

Suddenly a boy running by and hearing 
the mention of a dog, stopped short. 

“Why, yes, sir, 1 think we've seen your 
dog, just about twenty minutes ago.” That 
was about the time I had last prayed to find 
him. 

And so it happened. The next morning 
there was Troubles, sitting on his hind legs 
and wagging his tail as he looked into my 
room. His eyes met mine and he bounded 
onto my bed and gave me a thorough face 
washing. 

Our prayers were answered—prayers for 
Troubles! 





OUR WHITE GUARDS 


First True-Story Award 
By DONALD THOMPSON, Age 10 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


While my daddy was a missionary over in 
Indonesia we were having lots of trouble 
with guerilla fighters. Every night we would 
hear them fighting with the police. 

One morning the villagers were talking 
and asking the students where we got all the 
white guards. These guards had big ma- 
chine guns, the villagers said, and they were 
walking around our campus. 

Another morning, after my daddy and 
some of the students had been night watch- 

@i the villagers said they had seen trucks 
going back and forth. I saw later in the day 
in our garden the prints of feet that had 
come right up to the edge of the lawn and 
then gone away. 

These experiences made me think of 
Psalm 34:7 that says, “The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him 
and delivereth them.” 





MICKEY 
First Poetry Award 
By JUDY DUNSTON, Age 13 


New Meadows, Idaho 


I have a little puppy 
Who follows at my heel, 
His name is little Mickey, 
And I'm glad that he is real. 


When | go out with Mickey 
He jumps and rolls with glee; 
He seems to know I love him, 
And he likes to play with me. 


He is the dearest puppy! 

I'm as thankful as can be 
That Jesus up in heaven 

Gives such pets to you and me. 








WHAT OUR SINS COST 


First Art Award 
DAVID JOE McBRIDE, Age 12 
Columbia, Missouri 
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The Great Warrior of tl 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON * 


T HE road stretched on and on through the 
hilly country of Southern Rhodesia. Trees 
stood motionless, their leaves shimmering 
in the heat. Missionary R. A. Burns and 
the African pastor had left the cool shade 
of Inyazura Mission early that morning, 
starting on a trip to visit the schools in the 
Odzi Valley. Their thirst seemed unquench- 
able, and now as the noontide sun beat down 
on the top of their car, they longed to reach 
a settlement where they could refill their 
empty water bottles. 

“Only a little farther, Mfundisi, and we 
shall reach Jakobi’s store,” the pastor said 
encouragingly. “Then we shall go down 
into the valley where it will be much hot- 
ter than this.” 

A few moments later the pastor’s predic- 
tion was proved true, for as the car rounded 
a bend in the sandy road, the two min- 
isters saw a lonely trading store beside the 
road. 

The trader welcomed the missionary 
heartily, for in that isolated country white 
visitors are not often seen. “Could we refill 
our water bottles?” the missionary asked. 

“Yes, certainly,” Jakobi said, and added 
that he would have the boy bring water at 
once. Did he have a cool drink? To the 
travelers’ great surprise and delight, the 
trader was able to go to a small refrigerator 
and bring out two bottles of lemonade. 

Soon the missionary and the African 
pastor were seated on the porch of the trad- 
ing store overlooking the Maranke reserve. 

Slowly the missionary sipped his drink. It 
was too cold for the African. He would wait 
for it to warm up. 

“Pastor Mlalozi, tell me,” the missionary 
said at last, “how many miles do you think 
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we must go to the first school we shall visit?” 

“I do not know how many miles, Mfun- 
disi, for I have never heard it measured. 
But I know that it used to take me most of 
an afternoon to reach it from here on my 
bicycle.” 

“So you have been down into this valley 
before, have you, Pastor? When was this? 
Tell me about it.” 

“Ah, Mfundisi, I have been down here 
many times,” the African pastor answered. 
“I have come on foot, by donkey, on my 
bicycle, and now by motorcar. The first time 
was many years ago, back in 1912 when Pas- 
tor Sturdevant was the director of Inyazura 
Mission. The government considered the 
people living in this valley very dangerous. 
Even the tax collectors did not like to go to 
the Borcha tribe. It wasn’t really a tribe. It 
was made up of bad men from all over the 
country who had gotten into trouble, and 
had come down here where they could hide 
in the dense bush. 

“One day Pastor Sturdevant called me 
and talked with me. I was only a young 
teacher in those days, and was still un- 
married. He told me that someone must go 
down into the Odzi Valley and tell the peo- 
ple about Jesus. My heart turned to water 
when he said he wanted me to go. He un- 
derstood my fears, for he knew all about the 
people who lived there. He explained to me 
that this was all the greater reason why 
someone must go and talk about Jesus who 
can save a sinner from his sins. After prayer 
I consented to go. 

“It was a long walk for me. In those days 
there were no roads, only paths through 
the bush. I was many days on the journey 
before I came to one of the villages of the 








the Book 


Borcha. The headmen came out with spears 
in their hands. One of them said to me, 
“Who are you? What do you want?’ 

“T said to them, ‘I am a Christian teacher, 
and I would like to start a school in your 
village and teach your children.’ 


uo 


hey said, ‘We do not believe you. You 


are a policeman come down to spy on us, 
and after a while you will arrest us.’ I told 
them that this was not so, that I was just a 
Christian teacher. 

“They showed me a hut on one side of 
the village and said I could sleep there. 
After sunset I heard the village drums begin 
to beat. I heard confused sounds of argu- 
ment and angry words. | knew they were 
talking about me. Then I saw many men 
coming to my hut. I went out to greet them. 
Once again they accused me of being a 
police spy. They said they would kill me 
before morning, hide my body, and nobody 
would ever know what had become of me. 

“I told them, “You cannot do this to me. 
I have protection.’ 

“What do you mean?’ they answered 
scornfully. “Who is going to protect you 
down here?’ 

“I held up my Bible. ‘There is a great 
Warrior in this Book,’ I replied, ‘and He 
will protect me.’ They went away, saying 
they would talk with me again the next day. 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


As the men approached Mlalozi’s hut, planning murder, they were surprised at what they saw in front. 
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“I went into the hut, lay down, and tried 
to sleep. The village became very quiet. Far 
away I heard the howl of a hyena. I heard 
strange sounds that seemed to be just out- 
side my hut. Every minute I expected some- 
one to break down the door and thrust a 
spear through me. I knelt and prayed most 
earnestly. By and by the sounds went away. 

“Next day I preached to the villagers 
and told them the story of Jesus. There were 
no other missionaries in that country, and 
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OUR CHURCH 


By HARRY SILBAUGH 


We have a church in our town 
That's set upon a hill. 
Oh, how | like to go there 
With Sara, Pat, and Will. 
It makes me feel so happy 
To know the seventh day 
Was set aside by Jesus 
To rest from work and play. 


ewe 








to many of these people it was a new story. 

“As the days passed they would bring 
me no food, but after I had been a week 
with them, they became more friendly, and 
allowed me to visit in their homes. There 
were many children in the village, and I 
started a school for them under a tree. I 
taught them to sing. I taught them not to 
use tobacco or drink beer if they wanted to 
be strong. I told them many stories from 
the Bible. Some of those stories the chil- 
dren repeated to their parents. 

“After a few months the men helped me 
to build a small schoolhouse where I could 
teach the children even on days when it 
rained. They gave me a plot of ground 
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where I could grow food. I stayed in that 
village for a long time, and many of those 
people became Christians. 

“One day after I had many friends among 
the Borcha, one of them talked to me about 
the time when I first came. He said that 
the villagers had decided to kill me the 
first night, they were so sure I was a police- 
man. But upon approaching my _ house, 
they saw a powerful warrior, all shining 
white, guarding the door. It frightened 
them and they hurried back to their huts. 
They decided that this must be the Warrior 
of the Book I had told them about. 

“This all happened more than forty years 
ago. Tomorrow we shall visit in that very 
village where I first began my work as a 
teacher. All the old men are gone, but the 
children whom I taught in the school will 
be there, and I shall see them again.” 

The old pastor stopped speaking. His eyes 
looked out once more over the Odzi Val- 
ley, wondering how many of his children 
he would find still serving Jesus. 

A few minutes later the car was on its 
way again, along hot sandy roads, winding 
down into the country of the fearful Borcha 
people. The missionary and the pastor knew 
they would sleep peacefully tonight in the 
village where God's servant had been pro- 
tected by the mighty Warrior of the Book. 


The Bear Who Was a Thief 
From page 9 


mad he was. It quite upset poor Blackie. 

At last Gimpy climbed slowly down to 
the ground and pretended to walk away, 
still muttering. Blackie cautiously slid down 
behind him, but just before he reached the 
ground Gimpy rushed back with a roar 
and Blackie took the elevator to the top 
branch again—quick! 

This was repeated several times to the 
great amusement of Sherry and Wayne. 

Then Gimpy showed his wisdom by go- 
ing away and hiding behind a car. Blackie 


thought he was gone at last and climbed @ 


down. However, just as Blackie left the 
safety of the tree, Gimpy bore down on him 
like an express train. 

When last seen, Blackie was heading 
for the backwoods of Yellowstone Park with 
Gimpy one bite behind, running as fast 
on his three good feet as Blackie was going 
on four. 
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A Pitcher's Greatest Victory 


By JACK KYTLE 


ON warm day in early spring a tall 
young man was playing catch with a 
friend in their home town of Van Meter, 
Iowa. As Bob threw the baseball and caught 
it with easy professional grace, the friend 
said, “Starting early like this, you'll be ahead 
of everyone else when you reach training 
camp.” 

Bob’s face lighted up with a broad smile. 
“I’m not thinking of getting ahead of the 
others,” he replied. “What I want to do is to 
get ahead of myself.” 





The baseball player who tries to play better than 
other players may do well. The player who tries 
to play better than himself will do much more. 


Throughout his great career with the 
Cleveland Indians, this young man, Bob 
Feller, tried continually to be the best 
pitcher in the American League. He did not 
succeed in being best every season, but cer- 
tainly he was best in several seasons. 

Much of his greatness lay in the fact that 
he did not keep his thoughts on other 
pitchers. He did not worry about equaling 
or surpassing them. When they beat him 
with brilliant performances, he was not 
envious. 

Like every person who is successful in 
any undertaking, Bob Feller was concerned 
mostly in his own shortcomings. He would 
work for hours to improve a single pitch. 
He was confident that if he remedied his 
own faults, and made every pitch the best 
he was capable of throwing, he would win 
enough games to keep him at, or near, the 
top. 

The record books prove how well Bob 
Feller stayed ahead in competition with 
himself. 

One of the greatest pitchers of all time was 
Brooklyn's “Dazzy” Vance. His way to fame 
was clogged by obstacles placed in his path 
not by other pitchers, but by himself. He 
had a blazing fast ball, but threw wild every 
time he tried to curve it. When he changed 
pace he never could catch hitters off-guard. 

Twice during his early days he came up 
to the major leagues, once with Pittsburgh 
and again with New York. Both times he 
stayed only a little while. He could have 
thought in self-pity, “I can’t win against 
these other pitchers. I'll never be able to 
match them.” He didn’t think that. As he 
went back to the minors, his thoughts were 
not of pitchers good enough to stay in 
the majors, but of himself and the imperfec- 
tions that had caused him to fall. 

Gradually, he learned to control his blaz- 
ing curve. The time came when his change 
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of pace bewildered batters, because his fast 
ball and slow ball were thrown with identi- 
cal motions. Through courage and patient 
effort he had gotten ahead of himself. With 
Brooklyn, he became one of baseball's great- 
est stars. 

Some years ago, a powerfully built youth 
played football for California’s Stanford 
University. At fullback, Ernie Nevers had 
no serious competition—his place on the 
first team was secure. Yet in practice, he was 
first on the field and last to leave. He never 
stopped trying to improve, to get ahead of 
himself. 

Getting ahead of self is a major challenge 
of life. Working at it requires ability to see 
one’s self in the light of reality. The great- 
est men and women, in all fields of effort, 
have possessed that ability. 

It is possessed by the brilliant young 
pianist, Van Cliburn. If he had contented 
himself only with getting ahead of other 
pianists he knew, chances are he would 
never have won acclaim outside his native 
Texas. But because he wanted to gain the 
utmost from his talent, practicing long and 
courageously to overcome his own faults, 
he gained world fame. 

In much earlier days, another young mu- 
sician probably would have remained un- 
known if he had sought only to get ahead of 
other piano players. But he sought always to 
get ahead of himself. “I owe it to myself, to 
mankind, and to the Almighty,” said Beetho- 
ven. “I must write my music to the eternal 
glory of God.” 


The great doctor-missionary, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, could have remained in his 
comfortable home, ahead of others in music, 
philosophy, and theology. But because he 
determined to get ahead of himself, he 
studied medicine, devoted his life to the 
betterment of humanity, and is recognized 
by many today as one of the world’s great- 
est men. 


Dr. Wilfred Grenfell might have gotten 
ahead of other doctors in his native Eng- 
land. However, he was not thinking of that 
goal; his thoughts were centered upon get- 
ting ahead of himself. He succeeded, made 
his way to icy, barren Labrador as a doctor- 
missionary, did eternal good, and won last- 
ing fame. 

Here is a motto: “Learn from good ex- 
amples set by others, serve others, but fly 
your own banner high.” 
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Two Dollars and Twelve Cents! 


From page 5 


Yes, they were still there! But better 
than that was the fact that they had been 
marked down to 59c each! It seemed un- 
believable. Carole and Betty just had to buy 
those dresses now. But where would they 
get the money? 

A new baby sister had arrived at Betty’s 
house, and Betty’s mother was in the down- 
stairs guest room still not able to be up and 
around. Betty, being the oldest of the chil- 
dren, was expected to do a lot of the house- 
keeping while mother was in bed. While 
she was drying the breakfast dishes she 
noticed five one-dollar bills and some 
change in the cupboard. 

This was really a coincidence! Just when 
she and Carole needed some money to buy 
those dresses, here was five dollars in the 
cupboard! 

Betty wondered about it, but not for long. 
She and Carole wanted the dresses very 
badly. How happy Carole would be when 
she told her that she had the money they 
needed to buy them. Betty reached into the 
dish, took two of the one-dollar bills, and 
the change, which amounted to twelve cents. 
A few minutes later she went up the lane 
to Carole’s house and told her the news. 
Carole was just as happy as Betty expected 
she would be. Since school was out now, 
they made plans to leave for town right 
after lunch. 

What a happy feeling when the dresses 
were finally theirs! Now they wouldn’t need 
to worry any longer that someone might buy 
them before they had the money. 

Betty had a little bit of a scared feeling 
in her heart when she left Carole a couple 
of hours later. Carole went on up the lane 
to her house, and Betty walked another 
block or so down the highway to hers. Go- 
ing into the house alone was even worse! 
What would mother think? But she had to 
go in, and Betty had used some of the stolen 
money to buy a gift of beautiful raspberries 
for mother to make things go more 
smoothly. 

She trembled a little as she entered the 
bedroom. Oh, dear, father was home too! 
It would have been so much easier if only 
mother had been there when she told the 
story she and Carole had made up about 
“finding” the money. But she had to go 
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through with it now. And, of course, 
there were the raspberries for mother to help 
things along. 

There was a little questioning. Father 
seemed to want to know more facts. It 
seemed strange to him the two girls could 
find two dollars and twelve cents in a 
whisky bottle! And right near the highway 
on the way to town! But somehow Betty 
managed to tell a good enough story to get 
by. If father knew the true situation, he 
didn’t let on. Perhaps he thought Betty’s 
onscience would straighten things out. 

But her conscience didn’t bother her! 
A year went by. Two years. Yes, it was 
more than two years later when Betty read 
the story that reminded her of the terrible 
wrongs she had never confessed to God, nor 
to mother and dad either. Everything 
seemed so different now. Betty could not 
force out of her mind the fact that these 
sins could keep her out of the kingdom. 
She would have no place at the great table 
in heaven, and there would be no mansion 
prepared for her. 

Father had to leave soon after worship, 
and the others in the family went about 
their regular Saturday night activities. Ev- 
erything seemed to move around Betty, yet 
she was not a part of the scene at all. 

She struggled with herself all evening. 
These wrongs must be confessed. But she 
couldn’t tear down the barrier of pride that 
kept her from breaking into tears and tell- 
ing mother the whole story. 

The problem still unsolved, she went to 
bed. She tried to sleep, but sleep was im- 
possible. One time she dozed off for a few 
minutes, only to see a horrible scene. She 
was standing in front of the store building 
again, the one where she and Carole had 
bought the pink dresses! The window shades 
were pulled down. They were white, and 
outlined in black letters upon them were 
the words, “You are lost!” 

Betty woke up shivering. “Oh, God, don’t 
let that happen to me! Not just because I 
can’t confess this sin!” 

By that time mother was asleep. Betty 
was in the next room with sister Helen, 
but the dream she had just had was so ter- 
rible that she tried to call mother’s name. If 
she could only get that one word out, 
“Mother,” the confession would be a lot 
easier after that. But it stuck in her throat. 

The attempt used up all her courage. She 
tried to settle down again, but sleep would 


not come. The consequences of her wrong 
seemed too horrible, and she could not rest. 
Neither could she form the words again to 
begin the confession. Several hours passed. 
Finally Betty became completely exhausted 
and slept. 

There were more nights like this. The 
torture was almost too real to describe. 
Each time she would try to call her mother 
the words would once more stick in her 
throat. Her voice failed, and she lost the 
courage to try again. How awful her par- 
ents would feel when they discovered she 
was not the honest girl they thought she 
was! 

During these miserable nights, however, 
Betty did decide that she could make some 
of the smaller thefts right by writing to the 
stores she had stolen from. She signed her 
letters “From a friend who wishes to do 
right” and enclosed enough money to pay 
for the items she had taken. Doing this 
helped, but of course it did not take away all 
of the guilt for her actions. There was 
still the money she had stolen from her 
parents. 

One night soon after writing the letters 
she could stand it no longer. Conscience 
was so strong she could not let these things 
go another moment. Once more she tried 
to form the word “Mother” and this time 
she did say it weakly. Mother was a light 
sleeper, and she heard Betty’s timid call. 
Betty was glad father was away for a few 
days. It was easier telling mother. 

After the first few words it was not hard 
to get the rest out. Betty explained about the 
two dollars and twelve cents and the things 
she'd taken from the stores back in the 
little town where they had lived when she 
was twelve. It was such a relief to get ev- 
erything off her chest. In fact, it was so 
much of a relief that the tears came. 

Betty has grown up now, but she has 
never wanted to break the eighth command- 
ment since that time. Any temptation to steal 
only reminds her of the misery of this past 
experience. Never again would she want 
to go through those lonely nights of trying 
to confess such sins. Nor does she want to 
feel again that Christ might come before 
the wrongs could be made right. 

No, there just isn’t anything important 
enough to steal. Nothing is worth it. Just 
nothing at all. 

How do I know Betty feels this way? You 
see, I am the Betty of this story. 
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The Voice in the Garden 
From page 3 


cars or buses running nearby, not even any 
neighbors who might offer a ride. There 
was nothing Martha could do except wait. 
Or was there something more? 

Mrs. Brown came out the door and 
walked across the porch with a bushel bas- 
ket. 

“Aren't you going to take me to church, 
Mom?” Martha said. 

“I’ve just got to go out to the garden and 
pick some corn,” Mrs. Brown answered, 
and disappeared in the direction of the 
garden. 

Forlornly Martha waited and waited 
and finally she gave up hope. It was ob- 
vious that mom was not going to take her, 
and neither was dad. So Martha still sat on 
the porch, but now she began to pray. 

Out in the corn patch Mrs. Brown heard 
a voice calling her name. “Irma! Irma 
Brown!” Startled, she stopped picking corn 
and walked to the front porch. 

“Did you call me, Martha?” 

“Me? No, I haven't said a word. But 
aren't you going to take me to church now?” 

“I have to pick a few tomatoes,” Mrs. 
Brown replied, and emptying the corn on 
the porch, she went to the tomato patch. 
Disappointed again, Martha waited alone 
—and prayed some more. 

Out in the tomato patch Mrs. Brown 
heard a voice calling her name. “Irma! 
Irma Brown!” It was emphatic, command- 
ing. She hurried to the porch again, trem- 
bling. 

“Martha, you did call me. Didn’t you say 
my name?” 

“No, Mother. I’ve been alone the whole 
time and no one has said anything; but 
aren't you ready to take me to church 
now?” 

“I must pick a few more vegetables.” And 
Mrs. Brown returned to the garden. Again 
Martha sat alone and prayed. 

Out in the garden Mrs. Brown heard a 
voice calling her name distinct and clear 
this time. “Irma! Irma Brown!” Over- 
whelmed, she dropped her basket, ran to 
the house, put on her good clothes—and took 
Martha to church. 

“That was enough for me,” she related 
afterward. “I have never worked on the 


Sabbath since, and I never will!” 
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Today she lives in a large city in West 
Virginia, selling books that tell about the 
Sabbath and the return of Jesus. Martha, 
who is a mother herself, is an active Sabbath 
school teacher. 


Ayesha, Beloved of God 
From page 8 


The three gold pieces glittered as she walked 
and the long braid of her hair hung almost 
to the bottom of her sarong. 

Layna’s father opened the door. When 
Ayesha looked into the man’s friendly face 
she felt comfortable at once, for the face 
was the same as Layna’s. In fact, Layna 
looked as much like her father as a daugh- 
ter could—the same eyes, same mouth, and 
the same friendly ways. 

Ayesha settled herself on the mat Layna 
brought for her and looked about the room. 
It was a humble place and there were two 
little beds at one side. There must be sev- 
eral small children in the house, Ayesha 
decided. 

A little boy came in with a glass of 
cold fruit juice. “It will be nice after your 
long hot walk,” he said. 

The little fellow looked just like Layna, 
too. After Ayesha had seen Layna’s two 
brothers and her three sisters she was sure 
that no children could look more alike. All 
of them were so polite and friendly she 
tried to explain to herself what made them 


‘that way. The only reason she could think 


of was that they were Christians. 

Then Layna’s father, Sutan Mas, came in 
and sat down to talk with her. 

“Now, tell me, my child,” he said, “what 
it is you want to ask me. My daughter says 
you ask many questions, and she has shown 
me your two books.” 

“Since my father died my heart is heavy,” 
Ayesha said. “I know that he was simple and 
that he had no mind or soul for ten years, 
but I loved him and I know that my mother 
killed him. First, she killed his mind. Then 
at last his body died too. Now my heart is 
full of hate toward my mother. I would be 
glad to see her dead for all the wickedness 
she has done.” 

Layna’s father, Sutan Mas, held up his 
hand. “This is a very sad thing,” he said. 
“We all know that your mother did a ter- 
rible thing, but for your own sake you 
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should forgive her. It is harmful for people 
to hate and grieve, and you are so young.” 

“I would be glad to forget and forgive, 
as Layna says, but I can’t do it. The black 
thoughts roll back on me when I am alone 
and I can’t help it.” 

“It is not good for you to think about 
these things,” Sutan Mas said. “Your father 
is dead and your mother is gone. It is time 
for you to think about the things that are 
here and now. Let us talk about your books.” 

“Please talk to me about the Tuhan Isa 
who died on the cross of wood.” Ayesha 
folded her hands in her lap and waited. 

“Before I do that, I would like first to 
talk to Tuhan Isa. He is alive now, you 
know, and we can talk to Him.” 

Ayesha jumped to her feet. “Where is 
He? Is He here in this house? Can I go to 
Him?” 

“Sit down again, my child,” Sutan Mas 
calmed her. “Yes, Tuhan Isa is here in this 
house. He is in every house where people 
love Him; but we can’t see Him. We will 
talk to Him now.” 

Ayesha watched while Sutan Mas folded 
his hands and closed his eyes. He lifted his 
face and talked to Tuhan Isa, as one man 
might talk to another. And the light on his 
face blinded her eyes with tears and the 
words he spoke rang in her heart like music 
as peace filled the room. 

He told Tuhan Isa about the grief in 
Ayesha’s heart and asked that peace and 
comfort might be given to her and that 
she might understand the great things in the 
Book. 

When he had finished praying and they 
both stood, Ayesha spoke again. “Do you 
expect to go to shorga [heaven]?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, I hope to be there, and I hope you 
will be there too. We must all be there. 
That will be the most glorious day of all.” 

“But women and girls do not go to 
shorga,” Ayesha said. 

“Ah, yes. Every human being who loves 
God will go there—man, woman, or child.” 

Ayesha walked home along the grassy 
path by the market green, and her thoughts 
stretched beyond anything she had ever 
imagined before. She had never,seen a home 
and a family like that one of Sutan Mas. 
There was something there, surely some- 
thing wonderful was there. It must be as 
Sutan Mas had said, that Tuhan Isa really 
lived there in the plain little house with 
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“MARRIAGE, LOVE, FRIENDS" 


June 

7. Be. 42223 Joy of worship 

8. Ps. 97:6 Heavens declare God’s righteous- 
ness 

9. John 13:35 Test of discipleship is love 

10. 2 Tim. 1:7 No fear for the Christian 


11. 1 John 4:18 Love casts out fear 
12. 1 John 2:5 Obedience is evidence of love 
13. Eph. 4:15 Speak the truth in love 








those people. Tuhan Isa, the Christian’s 
God who had died on the cross of wood. 

From that day a change came over Aye- 
sha. She thought about Jesus most of the 
time and she read the stories in the Book 
Layna had lent her. She understood enough 
to know that Jesus was kind and loving and 
that He had died for others, not because 
He deserved to die. 

She went to school as usual and she 
cooked the rice for the evening meal at 
home, but she said little and her grandfa- 
ther spoke to her about it. 

“You are too quiet these days, my daugh- 
ter.” He looked closely at her. 

“She is probably getting some foolish 
ideas from the school,” Uncle Ali said. 
“Maybe she is thinking too much. It’s never 
good for women to think—always makes 
trouble.” 

Uncle Hassim chewed his cud of betel 
nut for quite a while and then he also spoke 
his mind. “I've seen Ayesha running around 
at the market place with Sutan Mas’s daugh- 
ter. She has probably put some crazy ideas 
into Ayesha’s head.” 

Ayesha did not say a word. She hurried 
around sweeping up the crumbs of rice and 
making the room tidy, but she knew that 
her grandfather was not ready to drop the 
subject. At last he asked, “Where is that 
book you had before you started to school 
—that English book with the cross on the 
cover?” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for second quarter: "Famous Victories in the Bible" 


XI—Elisha's Wonderful Victory 
Over the Syrian Army 


(JUNE 13) 


Memory VERSE: “Fear not: for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them” 
(2 Kings 6:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how Elisha confused the 
Syrian company that came to capture him, in 
2 Kings 6:8-23. Go over the memory verse a few 
times. 


SUNDAY 
A Spy in the Camp 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 6. 


The king of Syria—eastern neighbor of Israel 
—was furious. He laid careful plans to surprise 
Israel and told them to only a few chosen 
officers in the utmost secrecy; yet each time his 
secrets leaked out, and his attempts were foiled. 
Word somehow reached the Israelites. And he 
just could not find out how. Verses 9 and 10 tell 
us how the Israelites were warned of Syria’s 
plans. 

One day Syria’s king called his men together. 
Find what he asked them, in verse 11. 

One of them knew what was happening, and 
he told the king. Read what he told him, in 
verse 12. 

Elisha the prophet had not been eavesdrop- 
ping at the king’s court or camp. It was the 
Lord who had revealed the Syrian king’s plans 
to him so that he could warn the king of Israel. 

Angrily the king demanded, “Go and spy 
where he is, that I may send and fetch him” 
(2 gg 5 6:13). 

“He is in Dothan,” he was told. Dothan was 
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on the caravan route between Egypt and Gilead, 
about eleven miles northeast of the city of Sa- 
maria. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
255, par. 2 

THINK! Is there anything that we can keep 
hidden from God? 


Pray to have no secret sins in your life. 


MONDAY 
Dothan Is Surrounded 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 6. 
The king of Syria immediately dispatched a 
“great host” to ferret out the’ man who had 
given away his military secrets. 
Over in Dothan, Elisha’s servant knew noth- 
ing of what had been going on. Rising early in 
the morning as usual, he was terrified at the 
sight of the city surrounded by horses and chari- 
ots of Syria. F 
“Alas, my master!” he cried to Elisha, “how 
shall we do?” F 
Long experience had taught Elisha not to 
give way to fear in the most forbidding of 
circumstances. Read (or repeat) what he said to 
his servant, in verse 16. 
And then ¢a wonderful thing happened. In 
response to Elisha’s prayer, “Lord, I pray thee, j 
open his eyes, that he may see,” heavenly f 
agencies did something to the young man’s eyes j 
so that he could see something ordinarily 
denied to earth’s inhabitants. He saw the 
protecting forces of heaven on earth. Look in 
verse 17 and find what he saw. 








For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
256, pars. 2-4; p. 257, par. 1. 

THINK of the unseen forces protecting us 
from evil. 

Pray to have faith in this unseen protection. 

TUESDAY 
Won by Kindness 

Open your Bible to 2 Kings 6. 

Elisha, who had just prayed to God to open 
the eyes of his servant, now asked God to close 
the eyes of some other people. Look in verse 18 
and see whose eyes he asked the Lord to close. 

Can you picture a whole army of blind men 
groping their way around in what must have 

een unfamiliar territory? Elisha spoke to them. 
ind what he offered to do for this blind army, 
n verse 19. 

He led the blind army to Samaria—the chief 
city of Israel. Then Elisha prayed again—this 
time to request that their eyes be opened. How 
surprised they must have been to find them- 
selves in Samaria. 

When the king saw his enemy’s army de- 
livered into his hand, he was not sure what he 
should do. Respectfully he asked counsel of the 
prophet. “My father, shall I smite them? shall 
I smite them?” he questioned. Find what Elisha 
told the king to do to the prisoners, in verse 22. 

So a bountiful feast was set before the prison- 
ers who that day had set out to harm the 
prophet. 

“The Syrians were to be given an object les- 
son of the power of the Israelite religion in 
making men merciful and kind.”—The SDA 
Bible Commentary, on 2 Kings 6:22. 

So the Syrians returned to their land with a 
new respect for the God of Israel and for the 
prophet who represented Him, and for the 
people who could treat their enemies with kind- 
ness. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
257, par. 3 

TuHInK how the soldiers of the Syrian army 
were won by kindness. 


Pray to win your victories with the weapon 
of kindness. 

WEDNESDAY 
Samaria Is Besieged 

Open your Bible to 2 Kings 7. 

There was peace between the two nations for 
some years, but another king reigned in Syria 
and once more danger threatened Israel. Benha- 
dad went up to the city of Samaria and sur- 
rounded it. Terrible was the suffering of the 
Samaritans. They had long rejected God’s word 
to turn to Him and leave their idol worship. 
Now they were feeling the results of their stub- 
born refusal. No food could be brought into the 
city, for the enemy were carefully blocking all 
roads. What few supplies were left commanded 
exorbitant prices. Just when it seemed that all 
the inhabitants of the city were doomed to die, 
Elisha came forward with a message of hope. 
Read it in verse 1. 

He was prophesying that prices of food would 
be normal. One of the officers who heard this 
prophecy laughed in the prophet’s face. In so 
doing he showed that he doubted the God of 
heaven. Elisha told him that the prophecy 
would indeed come true and that he would see 
it but would not eat of the abundance. 

That night the Lord put the invaders to flight 
in a miraculous manner. Read about it in verses 
6 and 7. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
258, par. 2. 


THINK how God patiently waits for us to re- 
form our evil habits. 
Pray to take the reproof God sends to you. 


THURSDAY 
How the Samaritans Found Out About Their 
Deliverance 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 7. 

The Samaritans in the city knew nothing of 
the flight of the Syrians when the Lord sent 
terror and fear into their camp. It was four 


After Elisha prayed his servant saw that the hills were full of angels and fiery chariots. 
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lepers who lived outside the city who found out 
about the deserted camp. 

They were desperate. The Samaritans could 
not give them their customary supplies of food, 


for they had none. It looked as though they 
were doomed to die of starvation before long. 
But one of them had an idea. Read what he 
suggested, in verse 4. 

When they stole into the Syrian’s camp they 
found every last man gone, but the Syrians’ 
food and drink, animals, clothing, and silver 
and gold were there. They helped themselves, 


and then they remembered their starving 
brothers inside the city. Find what they said, in 
verse 9. 


Going to the gate, they shouted out to the 
porter who guarded it, ““‘We came to the camp 
of the Syrians, and, behold, there was no man 
there, neither voice of man, but horses tied, 
and asses tied, and the tents as they were” (2 
Kings 7:10). 

The news was quickly carried to the king, but 
he was suspicious. This was some trick to get 
them outside the defenses of the city. Using ex- 
treme caution, however, he allowed a few of 
his servants to venture into the camp to verify 
the lepers’ story. Of course they found that it 
was true. 

There was ample food now, and the king 
appointed the officer who had laughed at Eli- 
sha’s prophecy to be in charge of selling it. But 
before he got a chance to eat the supplies, the 
prophecy Elisha made of him came true. Read 
about it in verse 17. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
258, par. 3; p. 259, par. 1. 

THINK what the officer’s disbelief led to. 


Pray not to make the mistake of laughing at 
the messages of the Lord. 


FRIDAY 


FINISH THESE SENTENCES that sum up this week’s 
story. 

1. The king of Syria was angry because the 
Israelites always seemed to know his 
2. His secret plans were made 

Elisha by te 
3. When the king of Syria gathered his offi- 
cers together to find out how his secrets were 
leaking out, he was told that they were told to 
the king of Israel by 
4. The king of Syria sent a “force of men to 
surround Elisha in the city of ... 
5. When Elisha’s servant saw 


known to 


them, he was 

6. When Elisha 
opened, he saw . 

7. The same forces surround aie. 

8. When Elisha prayed again, all the 1 men of 
the Syrian army were ........ 

9. Elisha led them to ....... ...... ; 

10. There they were treated ................. 

11. Many years later a new Syrian king came 
up to Samaria and . 

12. The people of the city suffered 


prayed for his eyes to be 





13. One day Elisha prophesied that the next 
day food would be Si pebises 

14. That night deliverance came 
ata panicked as they heard 

The Samaritans found out about their de- 

siaaeaine through four 

16. That day food was once more sold 

Review the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. 
Bible Story, vol. 5, pp. 89-97. 


when the 


Maxwell, The 





Ayesha, Beloved of God 
“|—I—don’t have it any more,” 


From page 19 
Ayes 
answered. “I took it to school.” 


“Good.” Grandfather looked relieved. 
thought maybe something in that book was 
worrying you, but it couldn't of course, be- 
ing in English. 

“Remember this,’ he went on in a sol- 
emn voice, “there are many millions of 
Moslem people, and as you see, there are 
very few Christians. Do you think the Mos- 
lem people could be wrong?” 

“No, of course not, Grandfather,” Aye- 
sha said. “Perhaps you should get me the 
book of Koran and let me read it through 
in Malay.” 

“IT will do so tomorrow,” 
face was calm again. 

Grandfather brought Ayesha a Koran the 
next afternoon and she read it faithfully ev- 
ery evening, but it seemed dry and unin- 
teresting compared to the Malay Testament 
Layna had lent her. 

Something in her heart cried out for 
Tuhan Isa who had died on the cross and 
who was living again. She knew now that 
she wanted to worship a living God, a real 
Person who was alive and could be reached 
by the prayers of His people; not a dead 
saint and a distant shrine, but a living 
Prophet, a living Lord. 

(To be continued) 


he said, and his 
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Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ap- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
book engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 


last page. 
Price $3.00 
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Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
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with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this book you will find delightfully subtle humor, 
pathos, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not found in other 
missionary recitals. 
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QUIZZES for Sabbath Afternoon 


NABOTH (1 Kings 21:1) 
ELISHA (2 Kings 6:5) 
DAVID (1 Samuel 16:23) 
GIDEON (Judges 7:16) 
JOSEPH (Genesis 37:9) 
MARY (Luke 2:19-24) 
ELIJAH (1 Kings 18:42-44) 
JOSHUA (Joshua 10:12) 


Draw a Line 
By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


Draw a line from the name to the drawing it is associated with. You may look at the text if you need to. 








Empty Squares 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS 


. If Peter ever saw Adam, write “No” in spaces 
2, 5, 7, 15. If not, write “O” in these spaces. 

. If Luke was a physician, write an “E” in spaces 
9 and 13. If not, leave blank. 

. If Samuel’s mother made him a little coat every 
year, write “L” in spaces 6 and 17. 

. In space 11 write the first letter of the book 
that follows Colossians. 

. If Moses wrote the book of Genesis, put a “D” 
in spaces 3, 10, and 18. If not, put a “Y” there. 

. If Jacob and Esau were father and son, write “M” 
in space 14. If not, put a “W’” there. 

. If Daniel’s companions were Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah, write an “H” in space 12. If not, 
put a comma there. 

8. If Elisha was translated, write an “S” in space 8. 
If not, put it in space 4. 

9. If Adam made himself a fig-leaf garment, put 
a “V” in space 8. 

10. If Noah was 600 years old when he went into 
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the ark, write “R” in space 16 and “G” in 
space 1. 
Then divide the words and read the Bible text 
you have spelled. 





1 2 
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